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Never 


If you seek 
the quiet life 


keep out 
of Cochabamba 


by Charles A. Brown 


Somebody once told me that the 
Cochabamba Valley is beautiful. 
Having finally seen it, I can report 
that this is an understatement. Like- 
wise, I can understand now why the 
Maryknollers in these parts refer to 
Calacala as ‘‘the parish in Bolivia.” 

In the four years he has been here, 
Father Lawler has built not only a 
church (a beautiful one), but also 
a Catholic community of seven thou- 
sand, such as one seldom sees down 
here. Every night of the week there 
is some parish activity going on: ses- 
sions of the Boys’ Catholic Action; 





The author (top) 
and Father John Lawler 


meetings of- the Girls’ Catholic Ac- 
tion; choir practice; preparation for 
radio plays; catechism classes; apolo- 
getics courses for older men. With 
such a heavy program, Father Lawler 
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was glad, I think to see his new 
curate, even though my Spanish 
prevents me from doing all I should 
like to do. ‘ 

Life here is the unexpected. An 
Indian woman from Taquina (a 
small, native village that is part of 
the parish) came to complain about 
a woman who lives on the road lead- 
ing to the pueblo. The daughter of 
the Indian woman had lost a sheep, 
and such a loss is a great tragedy to 
a poor Indian family. The daughter 
thought her animal had gone into 
the yard of the woman—a non- 
Indian — whose house borders the 
road to the pueblo. So the girl 
walked into the yard and asked the 
woman about her sheep. 

For a reply to her question, the 
inquirer was given a severe beating. 
Then «he mother of the girl went to 
ask about the sheep. She, too, was 
beaten by the woman and the 
woman’s son. Then we went to see 
the woman! We found her quite 
taken aback that the Padre should 
think that she would do such a 
thing, or that the Padre should be 
interested in poor, dirty Indians. It 
was made very clear to the woman 
that any further such acts would 
draw strong action from the Padres, 
and would be followed by police 
action. She was quite frightened and 
made some settlement for the lost 
sheep. 

The non-Indians here, even many 
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Street in Cochabamba, Bolivia, where 
folks smartly dressed in European style 
mingle with Quechua Indians in vivid 
costumes and white top hats. 


This Bolivian Junior Miss waits for 
the Sisters to come to Cochabamba 


of the good ones, have the same 
mental attitude towards the Indians 
many Americans have of the Negro. 
They believe that the Indians are a 
low class, fit only to work for them. 
The Indians are by no means 
“angels”; they like their strong drink, 
and they are inclined to be a bit 
lazy; but with all their faults, they 
still have the right to be treated as 
human beings. 

Parish activities are humming. We 
have begun the Miraculous Medal 
Novena. On the first night, there 
were over a hundred parishioners in 
attendance, and the number has ‘in- 
creased slightly each Monday night. 
Immediately following the service on 
Monday night, we have a catecheti- 
cal discussion with an open forum. 

These meetings are planned and 
prepared and conducted by the young 





men of Catholic Action. The 
plan is simple, but we hope 
it will be effective. One of 
the lads gives a talk on the 
subject of the evening (at 
present they are discussing 
the various articles of the 
Creed). The talk is short, 
lasting about ten or twelve 
minutes. Then the speaker 
questions the audience, or 
is questioned by it. In the 
beginning, the speaker had 


Once Dead End youngsters 
(right) now they star in 
Catholic Action. (Below) Father 
Lawler administers Baptism at 
one of his mountain stations 


























to do most of the questioning, but 
now the people who attend (and 
there are about a hundred) are get- 
ting over their bashfulness and ask- 
ing many questions. Through the 
discussions, the people acquire new 
ideas .on the Faith and strengthen 
the knowledge they already have. 

About three weeks ago, Father 
Lawler was approached by three pro- 
fessional men from the city. They 
are members of the older men’s 
division of Catholic Action. They 
asked Father to conduct a course in 
apologetics for themselves and some 
other professional men in the city, 
who were anxious to know more 
about the Faith in order to explain 
it and teach it to others in their 
circle. So now, every Tuesday and 
Thursday night, this small group 
meets here at the house for an ex- 
planation of apologetics, followed by 
open discussion. 

This arrangement crowds an al- 
ready crowded schedule, but it 
should bear much fruit here and in 
the city. The condition of the Faith 
among the men here is sad; and to 
have evert a small number interested 
in knowing more about it in order 
to spread it, is very consoling. 





Maryknoll Sisters have begun work 
in Calacala. Sister ‘Maura Kieran 
writes: “Greetings! Our Mass this 
morning was Father Brown’s first 
marriage ceremony. The bride wore 
just one battered shoe, the other foot 
was bare. The groom had two bare 
feet. It was a double-ring ceremony, 
both rings borrowed for the occa- 
sion. Bride and groom were Indians. 
Plenty of real mission work here!” 


Maryknoll’s efforts in Bolivia are not 
limited solely to the jungle Pande mission. 
The Society cares for three other widely 
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separated areas: La Paz with 40,000 Ay- Frequent mode of travel in jungles and in 
mara Indians; Calacala with 8,000 Quechua mountains is. horseback. (Above) Father 
Indians; Santa Cruz with some 5,000 souls. Charles Brown sets out on a distant sick call. 
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Our housing problem has been hap- 
pily solved for the time being. We 
have been able to purchase the 
Newman School of Lakewood, New 
Jersey. Thus we come into possession 
of a ready-made junior seminary 
which gives promise of accommodat- 
ing 300 young men. Heavy growth 
during these war years when building 
was impossible has created a situa- 
tion so critical that we have had to 
appeal to friendly colleges to train 
almost'a hundred of our 792 candi- 
dates. 


We are greatly concerned about 
Japan. Shall we Catholics succeed in 
taking full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which God is giving us in 
this extraordinary country? Father 
Thomas Barry, one of our Maryknol- 
lers on the spot, writes, ““Our recep- 
tion by the people is something we 
never dreamed could happen. Every- 
thing and everybody is changed for 
the better. There’s an opportunity 
over here for the Church which she 
has never had in her history. It’s an 
opportunity that may be missed if 
we don’t make use of it. I was never 
so happy in my life. All here hope 














Notes by Bishop Raymond A. Lan 
/ SUPERIOR GENERAL OF MARYKNOL 


Maryknoll will’ not miss its chance: 
to send men over, as many as you 
can; to get them supplies, medicine 
and food; to give them a plan to 
work with; to use your influence to 
get teaching Sisters and Brothers 
over here.” 


Cries for missioners come from every 
corner. Korea, Manchuria, . South 
China bombard us incessantly — 
“Let us have half a dozen,” ‘‘Give 
us only ten,” “With a score more 
priests we can master our problem.” 
From Latin America comes the 
same litany of petitions. The presi- 
dent of one republic sent word re- 
cently that he seconded the local 


‘Archbishop’s request for ten Mary- 


knollers — please oblige by sending 
them immediately. From another 
republic came the call to staff a 
seminary, from a third the plea that 
we take over a great priestless area. 


Our fellow Americans of all the 
religious’ communities are likewise 
answering these calls. Within a few 
years Catholic Americans will swell - 
the missionary ranks by thousands. It 
is a little dismaying, however, to see 
how far short the supply falls in 
comparison with the demand. The 
building of the world Church can- 
not be an incidental, a marginal, 
activity of Catholics if the task is to 
be adequately handled. 
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First report from 
our African Mission 


Home, 


Sweet Home 


Ay / 


bie 
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Peter Birt i a) SR} 


by William J. Collins 


How should you like a good heap- 
ing spoonful of Kikulia for breakfast? 
Or perhaps you’d prefer some Dho- 
luo for dinner? If not, we’ll serve 
you Kikwaya for supper. The fact is, 
whether you like it or not, if you 
come to Musoma you’ll get all three, 
and more besides, for breakfast, din- 
ner, and supper. For these are our 
languages, and just at present very 
little else exists in all the world for us. 

Father Brannigan of New York 
is studying Kikulia, in order to care 
for our tribe which speaks that lan- 
guage. Father Good of Cambridge 
is studying Dholuo, language of a 
people from the Nile Basin who 
are settled in these parts. Father 
Bayless of San Francisco and I, a 
son of the Bay State, are plunged 


Christopher takes Caroline out for a 
walk in the gay Tanganyika sunshine 
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Americans in Africa 


The Crusade tells us that there 
are 197 American priests, Brothers 
and Sisters in the missions of 
Africa. Sixteen communities of 
priests and Brothers supply 111 of 
this personnel and 13 communities 
of Sisters furnish the remaining 86. 
The American Holy Ghost Fathers 
number 28 while the American 
White Fathers total 23. The Sisters 
of the Holy Family of Nazareth of 
Philadelphia provide a contingent 
of 28, the largest group of Sisters. 
Some 40% of these Americans work 
in East Africa and another 25% in 
South Africa. 











into Kikwaya. Above and beyond 
these local tongues is Kiswahili, the 
lingua franca of East Africa, pre- 
scribed by the British for the schools. 
We are not at all as dismayed as 
this babel might indicate. In fact, 
we are quite delighted with all that 
we have found here. 

It seems an age now since we 
steamed through the Indian Ocean 
from South Africa to Dar es Salaam, 
in Tanganyika, and then rode by 
train inland to Tabora and thence to 
Mwanza, on Lake Tanganyika. There 
the White Fathers, under Bishop 
Oomen, received us with open arms. 
They could not have been kinder to 
their own brothers. 

The White Fathers, as you know, 
have been in these parts now for 
some sixty years, and their record 
of achievement is a glorious one. In 
the United States we are most 
familiar with the Uganda missions, 
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on the other side of the lake, but 
the White Fathers share with the 
Mill Hill Fathers the-entire periphery 
of this beautiful body of water and 
have made fine headway in their 
missions in Tanganyika. A small 
sector is now assigned to Maryknoll, 
and the White Fathers are preparing 
us for our task. Bishop Blomjous, of 
the Netherlands, is our superior. 

Let me introduce you to some of 
the names we shall be using in our 
tales of the future. The area in which 
we find ourselves is called the Mu- 
soma Mission. It is on the shore of 
Lake Victoria, and it runs along the 
border between Tanganyika and 
Kenya. Down through the middle 
flows the Mara River, which makes 
a convenient division of the territory 
into North Mara and South Mara. 

Father Good and Father Brannigan 
have crossed the river and are settled 
at the principal station of North 
Mara, Kowak. In North Mara there 
are 95,000 inhabitants, and 5,000 of 
these are Catholics. The Kowak 
chapel is a streamlined creation of 
mud, topped with a grass roof. There 
are a number of mission schools, both 
at the center and throughout the 
bush. The Luo tribe lives around 
Kowak, while the Bakulias are an 
entirely different unit, to the east. 
Father Brannigan is studying at 
Kowak; but once he becomes able 
to express himself in the native 
tongue, he will pack off to his adopt- 
ed people, setting himself up at 
Tarime. 

Father Bayless and I are in South 
Mara, at Nyegina. Our station is 
older. Here the White Fathers have 
raised up one of their celebrated 
structures of brick baked on the 
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ILL you, too, remember 
‘ the following requests we 
/ \ have received for prayers? 
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ot i) : 132 
Persons deceased. ........:........- 11,562 
Persons in the services............. 78 
Other special intentions............. 339 





spot in kilns which the Fathers set 
up specially for the job. There are 
three good mission schools at Nye- 
gina, with 500 youngsters. South 
Mara counts also a score of bush 
schools conducted by catechists. 

The population of South Mara is 
111,000, of whom 3,000 are Catho- 
lics. Thus we Maryknollers are to be 
in charge of some 206,000 souls, of 
whom 8,000 are Catholics. 

What about the future? We see 
three particular tasks ahead for 
ourselves: first, the opening of five 
new missions; secondly, the estab- 
lishment of a considerable number of 
new schools; thirdly, the setting up 
of dispensaries and of a hospital if 
possible. 


HOME, SWEET HOME 9 


Of the missions, ‘Tarime must be 
the first. This will be Father Bran- 
nigan’s station among the Bakulias. 
For the schools, we shall have the 
help of the British Government in 
paying the bills. The Catholic bishops 
of Tanganyika are calling loudly for 
all the schools possible. At a recent 
meeting, one bishop said that if it 
is a choice between building a 
chapel and a school, we should build 
the school, since a school can serve 
temporarily as a chapel. 

We shall have something to say 
later on about the need of medical 
work. We shall also introduce you 
to our people. You wilk be quite 
captivated by them. Father Good’s 
tribe, for instance — the Luo — are 
a most enthusiastic group, strong 
physically, warm and human. They 
are cattle herders. Among such 
people, there are wonderful possibili- 
ties ahead for us. 

Please pray for Maryknoll-in- 
Africa. 


It is estimated that a third of all the 
blind in the world are found in China. 
One of the principal causes of this is the 
prevalence of tracoma. Catholic mission- 
ers conduct some of the best of the homes 
for the blind. 


Any boy interested in becoming a Maryknoll missioner should write to: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P. O., New York 
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Extraordinary things 
are happening 
in post-war Japah F, 


HAKODATE od 
New DawWn 


of a on 


by Bishop ‘John F. O’Hara 


& 


Editor’s note: During 1946, Bishop John 
F. O’Hara, C.S.C., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Bishop Michael 7. Ready, of 
Columbus, O., visited Japan as guests 
of the American Government. 


Everywhere in Japan we heard the 
same story. There was, for instance, 
the school of the Mercedarian Sisters. 
The three-story building was de- 
stroyed by bombs but there was a 
solid basement. The glass was blown 
from the windows but the openings 
were boarded against the rains. In 
these ruins, three hundred and fifty 
Japanese girls attended schools on 
alternate days, some traveling two 
hours daily because they wanted a 
Christian education. , 

Now, thanks to the wise provision 
of religious liberty in Japan, these 
girls are free to take instruction in 


Millions of hardworking sons of the 
whose only recreation is a cup of saki 


the Christian religion. Before the 
war, schools with a thousand students 
would count possibly twenty-five 
hardy individuals who would dare 
to study Christianity. In those days 
a person had to possess the stuff of 
martyrs to become a Catholic. 

Now the people are coming in 
hundreds and thousands, and tens of 
thousands, to ask for instruction. 

We visited the convent garden of 
the Mercedarians and saw two Sisters 
sitting, each with a Japanese girl. 

“Is that religious instruction?’ we 
asked. 

“Yes,” came the reply. “Besides 
the school children, we have two 
hundred adult women and a hundred 
men under private instruction. Every 
day people ring the bell at the gate 
and say, “Teach me Christ’.”’ 

In Toyko, I said to one of the 





soil, 


are hidden away in quiet corners. 
But the American soldiers sought 
them out, found them, crowded 
them, and the Japanese people asked, 
‘What is this Catholic Church?’ 

“The third source of our affection 
for the Americans is the kindness of 
the chaplains — though not only the 
chaplains but the other officers and 
men kindly kept us alive.” 

On our first Sunday in Tokyo, the 
Archbishop officiated at a Pontifical 
Mass in Niboria Park. He gave a 
beautiful address in English; and 
then the Minister of Education, an 
excellent Catholic, spoke. 

“We see a glorious future now!” 
he said. ‘‘Here this morning we feel 
a sense of solidarity, a sense of soli- 
darity with the Catholics of the 
whole world. In former years we de- 
pended on education. We overlooked 





with kindly friends, are the backbone of 
Japan. The Church is interested in them 
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Catholic bishops: ““You need many 
missionaries; I want to tell the Holy 
Father from what countries these 
should come. Will missionaries from 
the United States be welcome?” 
‘‘None would be more welcome,” 
replied the Japanese bishop without 
hesitation. ““We have a great affec- 
tion for the American people. This 
is due in the first place to the wise 
and humane statesmanship of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. He has been our 
great friend. Some day there will be 
a statue to MacArthur here. 
“Secondly, it is due to the kind- 
ness and good nature of the Ameri- 
can G.I.’s. These young men have 
won our hearts. More than that, they 
have pointed out the Catholic Church 
to the people of Japan. You know, 
our churches are not on the main 
streets, as in the United States; they 


the possibility of divine revelation. 
We built our house without God. 
But through the defeat of Japan, and 
through the coming of religious 
liberty, we can now see a glorious 
future for Japan.” 





To Build, Beautify ... 


‘In a world of men and nations 
that appraise themselves by their 
powers to destroy, there stands 
apart, vet in our midst, this group 
of men and women who work to 
build, beautify, and sanctify, as 
they live the love of God and teach 
it to their neighbors. They are our 
missionaries, who answer and echo 
the gentle voice of Him who said: 
‘Going therefore teach ve all 
nations.’ ’’ —- Cardinal Spellman 

















Four lives 
meet and cross 


in China 
by Albert J. Nevins 


It was just the break of dawn when 
Mrs. Lim arose. She glanced across 
the room at her two children, Peter 
and Paul, yet asleep on the couch. 
Quickly she dressed and then, going 
over to a small stove, built a fire 
and set a pot of water to boil. She 
moved quietly in order not to awaken 
the children. Taking an empty bottle 
froma shelf, she made her way out- 
side into the new morning. 

Mrs. Lim walked rapidly down the 
narrow, twisting streets of Swatow. 
She hastened to get to the neighbor- 
hood market early. Once things had 
been different. That was in 1938, 
before the “blackbirds” had dropped 
the bomb that killed her husband, a 
thrifty carpenter. Mrs. Lim, always 
capable with a needle, had found 
work making lace; but although she 
crocheted from dawn till dusk, the 
few coppers her labors brought were 
never enough to remove completely 
the empty feeling in her own and 
her children’s stomachs. 

Mrs. Lim reached the market. From 
one stall, she obtained bean sprouts; 


at another, she had her bottle filled 
with peanut oil; and at another, she 
bought a few pinches of tea. By this 
time the streets were crowded, and 
small groups stood about talking. 
Mrs. Lim wondered what. the topic 
of conversation was, but she had no 
time for gossip. It was not until the 
next day. that she learned: the 
Beautiful Country People had been 
plunged into the war because their 
land, called Pearl Harbor, had been 
bombed. 


When the spray dried on the win- 
dows of the China Clipper, Father 
Michael Gaiero, traveler from Ameri- 
ca, was unable to see Macao, already 
far behind. He watched the China 
coast looming off at his left and 
thought of the wonders of air trans- 
portation. The particular Clipper 
on which he was traveling had been 
the first on the Bermuda run, first 
on the Alaska run, and first on the 
Hong Kong run. It was a fast ship, 
for within less than a half hour it 
was banking over Hong Kong. Then 
it glided down through Lymoon 
Pass, and taxied up to the float at 
Kai Tak airport. 

On the float several priests were 
waiting to welcome Father Gaiero 
and his seven companions, all new 
missioners for the Orient. That night 
there was a dinner in honor of one 
of the veteran missioners, who was 
celebrating his twenty-fifth ordina- 
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tion anniversary. Father Gaiero met 
many new faces. How good it was 
to be in China! 

After Mass next morning, he was 
just sitting down to breakfast when 
someone burst into the dining room 
and shouted, “‘Pearl Harbor has been 
bombed! Pearl Harbor has been at- 
tacked!” At that same instant rumb- 
ling explosions drifted up from the 
city. The group rushed outdoors. 
Smoke and flame hung over Hong 
Kong. At the Kai Tak Airport, the 
Clipper that had been first on the 
Bermuda run, first on the Alaska run, 
and first on the Hong Kong run, lay 
twisted and smoldering, never to lift 
its wings again. And for the first time 
Father Gaiero realized that his home 
in Haverhill, Massachusetts, was far, 
far away. 


Father Howard Trube was himself 
again. Some weeks earlier, he had 
been riding his motorcycle across a 
bridge when the front wheel hit an 
obstacle, and missioner and motor- 
cycle had plunged over the side. Now 
after a long period of recuperation at 
Kaying Hospital, Father Trube was 
back on the job. He found the little 
country mission church crowded for 
the Feast of The Immaculate Con- 
ception. He was busy hearing confes- 
sions, saying Mass, and meeting the 
farmers and their families. Thus: the 
sun was already setting when he 
learned that America had been sud- 
denly plunged into war. 


Mr. Chu was a very busy man. 
Today everything seemed to be going 
wrong. “Heaven should not send 
such trials to a prosperous Canton 
merchant,” he told himself. ‘Indeed, 
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Heaven shouldn’t!” Mr. Chu’s sec- 
retary’s grandmother had died, and 
without a secretary his voluminous 
correspondence would go unan- 
swered. Moreover, the war and the 
Japanese blockade had just about 
put a halt to his lace-export business. 
Because of such troubles as these, he 
felt that he should not be annoyed 
with minor details. But there was no 
peace for him. His manager reported 
labor troubles; another employee 
complained about a lost shipment; a 
-foreign visitor solicited a contribu- 
tion to the Canton Relief organiza- 
tion. And to complete the distrac- 
tions, his telephone began an imperi- 
ous ringing. 

The caller was Mr. Chu’s wife. 
She began breathlessly: “I just heard 
over the wireless that the East Ocean 
people attacked the United States.” 

Mr. Chu snorted into the phone. 
“I don’t believe it.” 

“Oh, it’s true,” his better half 
assured him. “The wireless is giving 
all the details.” 

“Well, it is for the best. With 
America in the war, the business will 
end quickly. Then I shall be able to 
do my work without so many 
troubles,” he replied quite callously. 


II 


Whenever Father Gaiero thought 
of Hong Kong, he shuddered. Per- 
haps it was because he had been so 
close to death there. Perhaps it was 
because he had witnessed the execu- 
tion of a large number of Canadian 
and English soldiers. Perhaps it was 
because of the unpleasant memories 
of dismal days behind the barbed 
wire of an internment camp. 

He thanked God when, after he 
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had been interned a year, the Japa- 
nese suddenly freed him, along with 
most of the other Maryknollers. As 
quickly as possible, he removed him- 
self from the conquered city. He 


_found the air of Free China more to 


his liking. When he arrived in Kay- 
ing, the Bishop immediately assigned 
him to work among the thousands of 
refugees. He was glad that he was 
allowed to be so close to the people. 


Mr. Chu’s wife was a great worrier. 
Day after day she pleaded with her 
husband to flee Canton. At last, 
when the enemy invasion seemed im- 
minent, Mr. Chu agreed to leave. If 
his business had been operating he 
would have refused; but with his 
affairs at a standstill, he finally 
agreed. He gathered together all the 
money he could, and fled the city 
just before the Japanese troops en- 
tered. 

At first things went well. Mr. and 





Mrs. Chu merely retired to the coun- 
try. But as the war progressed and 
prices rose, Mr. Chu found that his 
money was being dissipated quickly. 
Reluctantly his wife agréed to drastic 
cuts in household expenses. This was 
followed by several changes in domi- 
cile. Finally, the pair could pretend 
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independence no 
longer, and they took 
the road to Lung- 
chun, to seek out rela- 
tives whom they 
hoped to find helpful. 

Arrived at Lung- 
chun, they were un- 
able to locate their 
relatives. Mr. Chu decided to go on 
to Kaying, because it was a large 
city and he thought he would find 
someone he knew and would be 
able to borrow money. Then fate 
struck a cruel blow. Traveling along 
the road in the company of several 
other refugees, Mr. Chu and his 
party were suddenly surrounded by 
a group of bandits. Quickly the 
robbers stripped their victims of all 
their possessions. 

When one thief tried to pull a 
ring from Mrs. Chu’s finger, that 
lady pushed the thief backwards. 
The man stumbled and fell; with a 
curse, he arose and fired his revolver 
point-blank at Mrs. Chu. When the 
robbers left, Mrs. Chu was dead. 
Her husband was forced to bury her 
by the roadside, far from her an- 
cestral‘home. He grieved because he 
could not give her a coffin or a 
funeral worthy of her position. 


After the burial Mr. Chu went on . 


to Kaying. There he did meet some 
friends, but he had undergone a 
change, and he could no longer ask 
for help. It was thus he came to 
join the line that formed each day 
outside the Catholic mission. At the 
mission he received a daily bowl of 
rice. One day he entered into conver- 
sation with Father Gaiero — and 
when he left the mission that day, 
he had been given enough money to 
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buy some cheap 
wares to peddle. 

Although Father 
Trube had been in 
the Kaying Vicariate 
only two years, he 
was already preach- 
ing and catechizing 
like a veteran. Late 
in 1943, he received a letter from the 
Bishop, asking him to go to Tong 
Hang on an errand. In Tong Hang 
he was welcomed at the Catholic 
mission by its pastor, Father Con- 
stancius. Next morning the pastor 
and Father Trube visited the con- 
vent. In the kitchen they could hear 
a woman sobbing loudly. Father 
Constancius quickly entered. 

“What is the trouble, Malia?’ he 
asked. 

Mrs. Lim looked at him. “The 
Government is going to take my 
Peter and Paul away and send them 
to an orphanage in Kukong.” 

“But they will be well taken care 
of,” the pastor said. 

“T shall never see them again,” 
the mother’ replied between sobs. 
“They are all I have left, Father.” 

“Dry your tears, little one. God 
will provide.” 

The two priests left the kitchen 
and went back into the garden. On 
a bench beneath a date tree, they 
sat down. Father Constancius ex- 
plained that Mrs. Lim and her small 
sons had drifted into the mission 
one day, after their Swatow home 
had been destroyed in a bomb attack 
and there was no longer any lace 
making for Mrs. Lim to do. 

“And now there is little I can do 
for her,” the aged priest said. “TI 
can hardly get along, myself. I’m 


funds. 
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afraid. her boys will have to go to 
the Government orphanage.” 

Suddenly Father Trube had an 
idea. “Why not send them to me at 
Suichai? I may be able to find work 
for Malia.” 

Thus it was that, shortly after 
New Year, Mrs. Lim and Peter and 
Paul arrived in Suichai. Father 
Trube was saddened at the sight of 
them — three colorless faces, three 
pairs of eyes asking for mercy, three 
bodies just skin over bones. 

He found employment for Malia 
in the convent, where her skill as a 
lace maker made her useful. The 
boys helped around the priest’s 
house; they carried water, and took 
charge of the garden. And, better 
still, they were enrolled in the little 
trade school that the mission con- 
ducted. 

Gradually the family changed. 
The boys took on weight. Malia 
sang at her work. Father Trube 
wondered what would have become 
of them if he had not, by seeming 
chance, visited the mission at Tong 
Hang. 


III 


* On the Feast of the Assumption 
in 1945, the church at Suichai was 
crowded. During Mass Father Trube 
noticed that an American UNRRA 
representative, who was present, was 
called to the market telephone. After 
Mass the man approached Father 


Trube. The man was visibly agitated 
as he hurried to the priest. 

“Japan has surrendered!”’ he an- 
nounced with excitement. ‘““The war 
is ended!” 

Quickly the word of surrender 
spread about the Suichai compound. 
Mrs.: Lim came to the door of the 
convent and inquired about the 
commotion. ‘““The war is ended, old 
woman!” roared a voice from the 
crowd. 

Mrs. Lim turned back into the 
convent. Her shrill voice penetrated 
every corner of the house. “‘Sisters, 
Sisters! The war is ended!” 

Amid his Christians, who had 
gathered for the feast-day Mass 
Father Gaiero heard those electric 
words. “Shen, Fu,” cried one of his 
helpers, “Shen Fu, the war is ended!” 

“The war is ended!” said a pas- 
serby to Mr. Chu. This newly suc- 
cessful traveling merchant, who had 
become so quiet of late, who was 
now a Catholic devoted to prayer, 
did not seem to understand. He said 
nothing and continued on his way. 

“Ended?” he murmured to him- 
self after a while. ““Why talk of what 
is ended? Rather, let’s talk about 
what has begun.” A brief vision of 
Canton and of Mrs. Chu came to 
him, but did not shake him. “‘More 
important,” he continued to him- 
self, ‘‘is this morning, the child of 
yesterday. From yesterday’s moun- 
tains of sorrow, a world is reborn.” 


Famine Stalks in South China 


“T left China in July. Just before I left, I made a daily count for a 
week of the dead I saw in the streets of Canton. I counted an average of 
100 bodies a day. All dead of starvation. And all were young people. The 
older people had already been killed off by cholera.””— BisHor Forp. 





































the Father 


Pope Pius XII 


The Call of the Jesuit Martyrs 


“Isaac Jogues, with his two heroic, ever-loyal companions, 
John LaLande and Rene Goupil, one a doctor, the other a 
carpenter, did not want to go to heaven alone. Their faith | 
was too precious not to wish to share it with others. Their 
sense of being Catholic would have been incomplete, did it 
not make them conscious of a duty to all the peoples of the 
world. 

“The missionary spirit, as they knew it, is not a virtue of 
supererogation expected of the chosen few. Missionary spirit 
and the Catholic spirit are one and the same. Catholicity is 
an essential mark of the True Church; so. that one. is not 
genuinely interested in, and devoted to, the Church unless 
one is interested in, and devoted to, its universality; that is, 
to its taking root and flourishing everywhere on the earth. 

“Their message of missionary zeal rings out across your 
blessed country. It is America’s hour. The missions await the 
response. 

‘May that American youth, always so ready and eager 
to throw itself whole-heartedly into every worthy and noble 
venture and for whom obstacles are but a challenge to its 
courage, seize the torch of faith, lighted by you in the wilder- 
ness, and carry it full-flaming to the ends of the earth.” 

For the 300th Anniversary of the Jesuit Martyrs 























Father Mark Tennien’s 
photo story 

of shopkeepers 

in a Chinese city 


HE heart of China lies in the soil, 

for three fourths of her peopleare 
peasants. Small villages form the 
center of this rural world; and here 
and there throughout the country- 
side, a village has grown into a city. 
We find a few great centers with a 
million and more souls, but even 
these are only magnified villages. 
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Her son is a quilt maker. She works 
in his shop, spinning cotton thread 














a No sanitation phobias bother this 
“open-air butcher shop in Chungking 
4 i. A 4 
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Boys apprenticed to this metalsmith’s shop learn the trade by making such 
simple items as gongs and water pipes, later progress to intricate designs 
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Mr. Druggist is surrounded by strange 
herbs and such nostrums as Tiger Balm 


China is still a land 
in the premachine age 


The Chinese city is the realm of the 
merchant, the artisan, and the shop- 
keeper. In the Chinese city, handi- 
craft manufacture was developed to 
a point unequaled anywhere else in 
the world. Fine silks, intricate metal 
work, filigreed porcelain, and highly 
ornamented woodwork have brought 
wealth to a few of the great traders. 
The workmen of the city are organ- 
ized into guilds, ancient in tradition, 
powerful in operation. During the 
last generation, the high culture of 
the Chinese village-city has declined 
because it was not able to cope with 
the steady advance of the machine 
age. But even today, China is far 
from being industrialized. 





Chinese tailors can copy the latest fashions from a picture. During the war they 
did a big business in renewing worn European clothes, turning them inside out 


Western medicine is replacing the antiquated and superstitious ways of the 
ancient practitioner. Many Chinese doctors are American medical graduates 








Wang is proud of his skill as a 
painter of fine Chinese porcelain 


New currents are moving 
in China’s post-war life 


A century ago, China’s contact with 
the world was slight. In 1g00 West- 
erners began to force their attention 
on the reluctant nation, and China 
began to become modern. To China 
from the West, came the merchant 
and the missioner in increasing 
numbers; the merchant to settle in 
the large port cities, the missioner to 
travel into the hinterlands. New 
cities grew, peopled by peasants 
often driven from their land by war, 
flood, and famine. China’s destiny 
is in the hands of her people. They 
build a new social order, in which 
Christianity must have a part. 


The shoemaker’s shop is an alley but 
often he carries his kit from door to door 
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Which is Greater? 


66 ‘OW WHEN JOHN had heard in prison the works of 
Christ: sending two of. his disciples he said to him: 
**Art thou he that art to come, or look we for another? 
*‘And Jesus making answer said to them: Go and relate to 
John what you have heard and seen. 
**The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead rise again, the peer have the gospet 
preached to them.”’ 

Notice that the physical needs of the blind, the lame, the lepers, and the 
rest are given attention in this story; and also that, in the list of miracles 
Our Lord enumerates, ‘‘the poor have the gospel preached to them.”’ 

Is flesh, then, more than spirit? Of course not: a man’s house is not 
more than the man himself. But physical elements are worthy of atten- 
tion because they often affect spiritual things. 

We at Maryknoll have fine young Americans, eager to devote their lives 
to the help of the unfortunate and the spreading of God’s word. We have 
many able teachers to train them for the missions. We even have land 
and the plans for buildings to house many more such young men who 
have applied for admission. 

But we have not the buildings — dormitories, classrooms, refectories, 
chapels. We have not desks, beds. tables, chairs, blackboards, laboratory 
instruments. We lack the physical things to train the waiting applicants 
—and if they must wait too long, they may become discouraged. 

Will you not help us to build, at Glen Ellyn, near Chicago. our new col- 
lege for training missioners? Will you not give $1 to buy a few bricks — $5 
for window glass — $10 for a door frame — or more if you can spare it? 
So that ‘‘the poor ‘may have’ the gospel preached to them?”’ 

We are confident that our friends want Maryknoll to train these young 
men to help unfortunates and to preach the gospel to the poor, and we 
are confident that the funds will be supplied. But — will you help? 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll. New York 


I enclose $— ____.. to be used for building your Glen Ellyn College. 
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SHED, imposing grandeur of the gnarled mountain piles, we find 
Anies, rough faces burnt by a thousand winds, but meek, for- 


¢ an Indian people who are kindly and humble. In these harsh, 
ini, most dramatic by far of all the sights are the faces. 
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But there are 
many ways to keep warm 


by Patrick J. Byrne 


When the winter winds begin to 
blow, the Korean says good-by to 
the wicked world and retreats into 
his shell, which he has fortified with 
an additional layer of thatch. The 
whole family sleep in the common 
room (there often being no other), 
which is heated by the fanlike chim- 
ney under the floor. Around the 
edges of the tiny windows, strips of 
paper are pasted, and every precau- 
tion is taken to prevent the deadly 
oxygen from entering. 

Around the house is erected a bar- 
ricade of cornstalks, two or more feet 
in thickness and higher than the 
eaves of the thatched roof. During 
the course of winter, this barricade 
is demolished to serve as fuel. The 
demoli on begins on the south and 
east side, and works around to the 
north as winter wanes and a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns. 

The ever-present white garb holds 
its own even in the frigid months. 
Sheep cannot thrive in Korea, owing 
to a poisonous herb, and wool is 
consequently taboo. The coarse linen 
commonly worn is not in itself par- 





















ticularly adapted to keep the shoul- 
der blades from knocking together; 
but in wintertime the ankle-length 
coats and trousers are made of a 
double layer of this cloth, well 
padded with cotton batting. 

These portable quilts are well 
suited to their purpose, and are not 
costly — yet not all, alas, can afford 
them. In Seoul the Salvation Army 
makes the rounds every morning, 
and sometimes finds as many as five 
or six Koreans frozen to death. 

More fortunate are they who can 
scrape together the price of a fur 
lining; the gentlemen for their coats, 








the ladies for their vests. It is con- 
sidered pardonable to raise a dog for 
this purpose, and at the first flurries 
of snow the canine mortality mounts 
alarmingly. The wealthy Koreans 
come forth in fox, beaver, and mink, 
and are entirely a la mode in their 
padded silks. 

The favorite headgear of rich and 
poor alike is built on the lines of a 
fool’s cap, with the apex cut off for 
style and the base hugging the ears 
for comfort. These caps are often 
edged or lined with fur, again in the 
ratio of cat to Lazarus and sable to 
Dives, and their rejuvenating effect 
is such that, were they once intro- 
duced in America, the whole nation 
would speedily be born again. There 
is no greater aid to digestion than to 
behold one of these inverted cones on 
a “‘real fat man,” nor is there aught 
so cute as a little tot thereunder. 
Come over and see for yourself. 

Though indifferent 
to the weather out of 
doors, the Korean, 
like the Eskimo, prefers 
to have his hut at a 
baking temperature 
or as near thereto a 
he can afford — wha 
with the high prices of 
wood and dry grass. 

This fuel enters the 
towns and villages in 
long, daily processions 
of bullocks. The light 
but bulky load is tied 
to the ox on both sides, at the back, 
and on top; piled up and around till 
the beast is quite hidden, and the 
whole right of way disputed by the 
moving mass that looks like the 
mountain coming to Mohammed. 
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Such a load will be carried fifteen 
or twenty miles — and sold for the 
equivalent of one or two American 
dollars. 

Winter sports are enjoyed by the 
fisherman and the washerwoman. 
Isaac Walton Kim — and he is legion 
— takes his little hatchet, cuts a hole 
in the river ice, and waits. Korean 
fish are extremely curious; they come 
up to see what the holes are for, and 
find out. Yet, as is to be expected, 
the winter catch is far less than in 
warmer seasons, and consequently 
much dearer. Fresh fish now is only 
for the angler himself, or those of 
the four hundred who crave in- 
dulgence. 

A more impressive ceremony is 
that of doing the family wash in ice 
water. Again a hole is cut in the 
ice, a rude barricade of stalks is 
erected against the freezing winds, 
and milady gets to work with a will 
and a stick. A souse in 
the water, a whacking 
round with the paddle, 
another souse—and so 
the joyful bout keeps 
on. Work must be fast 
to keep both clothes 
and fingers from freez- 
ing, in a session with 
icy water and _ icier 
winds that often lasts 
‘or several hours. Judg- 
ing by the enthusiasm 
of its adherents, this 
sport is. extremely 
popular in Korea though we under- 
stand it has no great vogue among 
the pilgrims to Sun Valley. 

While it may raise the price of fuel 
and food, winter bestows on the 
poor Korean at least the boon of 
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cheaptransportation. Yes, yen _ a Post Office. of a wire through his 
Again it is the river, Our address is easy, just car. 

now one long level write: wee knoll Fathers, By his graceful sub- 
avenue, with no mud _ knoll P.O., N. Y. But mission and winning 
or dust or bumps, gy soon no permanent ways, the captive 


and no need of being 
repaired. The _ice- 
boat is sometimes 
seen, and occasional- 
ly a_ horse-n-sleigh, 
but the popular car is 
the one-man- power 
palli. An ordinary sled on steel run- 
ners, about seven feet long by four 
wide. In the rear of it, stands the 
gondolier, armed with a steel-tipped 
pole with which he pushes the con- 
traption along. 

These sleds are pushed by Chinese 
and Koreans. Occasionally a Chinese 
palli man will rush his passenger, 
should he look prosperous, to some 
quiet little nook on the Manchurian 
shore and there hold him for ransom. 
We know a young Korean priest 
who met a band of Chinese bandits, 
to whom he remained strongly at- 
tached for several months by reason 


eid. We shall build it 


when means are available. 
Any gift for our chapel will 
be gratefully received. 


Sra 


priest so charmed the 
bandit chief that he 
was appointed to the 
responsible position 
of delouser of the 
royal head. In this 
capacity, he proved 
so efficient that he was released from 
his wire by the grateful chieftain. 
On the next dark and stormy night, 
he had no great difficulty in escaping 
from the camp, eluding pursuit, 
and reaching Korea — across the 
river. 

Why did the captive not sever his 
relations sooner? Because the wire 
was a young cable, and there was, 
moreover, a lusty Chinese at the 
other end of it. The priest is famous 
now, and enjoys showing the hole in 
his ear lobe — where, if he were 
practical-minded, he would never 
forget his key ring. 














| CALL FOR FORTY THOUSAND 


by John J. Considine, M.M. 


An absorbing discussion of the huge tasks confronting the 
Church in Latin America. 


Longmans $3.00 








SISTERS OF MARYKNOLL through Troubled Waters 


by Sister Mary de Paul Cogan 





A picture of the thrilling experiences of almost 200 Marv- 
knoll Sisters caught in war’s fury. 


Scribner’s $2.50 





THE RELIGION TEACHER AND THE WORLD by Sister M. Rosalia, M.H.S.H. 
Lessons & stories for class. Vol. I—-Grades I-III, Vol. Il—Grades IV-VI; ea. $1.25 


























Can You Name 
Their Countries P 


This is the age of “One World,” and 
we are more conscious of people out- 
side our own borders than ever be- 
fore. Catholics have always pro- 
claimed the unity of man. But how 
well do we know our neighbors? Can 
you identify the native countries of 
these people? Answers are on page 46. 
Here’s a hint: Maryknollers work in 
each of these countries. 
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Maryknoll 
The Field Afar 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America 


® 


Maryknoll was established 
in 1911 by the American 
Hierarchy to prepare mis- 
sioners from the United States 
cnd to send them forth, 
under the direction of the 
See, to the mission 
fields of the world. 


Holy 


Maryknoll P. O., New York 


Spiritual Leadership 


Our country has deserved well of 
the world for the lavish generosity 
of its material contributions to 
human welfare, but the spiritual 
contribution of America has been 
much less impressive. What the 
nations need even more urgently 
than food is spiritual leadership, and 
we have had little of it to give. It is 
true that we have not reached a 
stone to those who asked for bread, 
but we have given bread alone to 
those who needed every word that 








March 


proceeds from the mouth of God. If 
one were to estimate the gifts of the 
nations to the world, the United 
States could scarcely be regarded as 
the greatest benefactor of humanity. 
The nation that bestirs itself to 
spread the Faith of Christ confers a 
greater gift on mankind than any 
combination of material benefactions 
can ever equal. It is possible that 
Holland and Belgium and Ireland — 
those small countries that concen- 
trated for centuries on supplying mis- 
sioners to carry the religion of Christ 
around the world — have accom- 
plished more for the true betterment 
of the human ‘race than has all the 
material generosity of our own and 
other countries combined. Spain and 
France civilized vast areas of the 
globe in their great missionary 
periods. This was spiritual leader- 
ship. It is good to give a loaf of 
bread to a man and a brother, and 
it is even indispensable; but it is 
better by far, when his true uplift is 
sought, to give him the Living Bread 
that came down from heaven. For 
the great need of men and nations 
is supernatural faith. 


Signs of Spring 


There are some nations so provi- 
dentially favored as to have a second 
Spring, and there are some countries 
that never had a first. When Cardinal 
Newman delivered his famous ser- 
mon on the resurgence of Catholic 
worship in England, the faded flowers 
of a long-banished piety were about 
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to stir and take root and bloom 
again. God has His plans for all His 
children, although His children do 
not always plan with due regard 
for Him. 

Japan is a land that never had a 
spiritual springtime. It groped for 
one amid the vague mysticisms of 
the East and the cynical practicali- 
ties of the West until it had fashioned 
its mistaken ideal from a fantastic 
mixture of both. The error cost the 
nation dearly, and the life of its 
people became one long, drear win- 
ter of discontent. Yet it is a long 
lane that has no turning. The fatal 
period is over at last; the spell is 
broken. 

What is now to follow? Is Spring 
in the offing for these spiritual ad- 
venturers who sought but did not 
find? Did God open their minds? 
Did His Mother turn on them her 
merciful eyes? Did Saint Francis 
Xavier find them still ‘“‘the delight 
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of my soul” after all his years of 
pleading for his mission in heaven? 
There are signs and portents that 
show such strange things might be 
true. Japan has placed itself on the 
spiritual auction block and is ready 
to knock itself down to the best and 
most insistent bidder. 

If Xavier’could reappear to take 
part in the competition, we should 
feel more reassured about the out- 
come. Yet the Novena of Grace that 
takes place in March is one way to 
reenlist his co-operation. Why not 
ask him to see to it that a lot of 
lesser Xaviers take his place in a 
hurry — in the hope that prompt 
and energetic action will bring God’s 
Springtime to Japan. 

“We sing of the length, the breadth, 
the height and the depth of the 
Charity of Christ, which neither 


_diversity of race or culture, nor limit- 


less tracts of ocean, nor wars can 
weaken or destroy.” Pope Pius XII, 





in the new Government of Japan. 





The Catholic in Japan’s Cabinet 


An engaging young man of frail physique and Chesterfieldian man- 
ners entertained several Maryknoll missioners at a banquet in Japan, 
some years ago. It was before the war, and the missioners were im- 
pressed by both the Catholic spirit and the evident erudition of their 
gracious host. They were informed that he was a professor of law at. the 
Imperial University in Tokyo, and they learned later — though not 
from his modest and unassuming self — that his lectures were the most 
crowded and popular of all the classes in that distinguished seat of 
learning. His name was recently in the world press. He is Professor 
Tanaka, Minister of Education, the only Catholic member of the Cabinet 
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The Dud in Laipo. “Shortly after 
Mass yesterday,” writes Father Rob- 
ert W. Greene of Jasper, Indiana, 
now in Laipo, South China, “I was 
teaching the catechism to a young 
—— _professor who comes 
“gq every morning for 
~~ instructions. There 
was a sudden re- 
| ~ verberating blast 
_. that threw us to the 
- floor. We lost no 
_. time scrambling out 
Father Greene °! doors as plaster, 
glass, pictures, and 
tiles from the roof fell on and about 
us. ‘The bomb!’ the excited people 
cried. During the war, the Japanese 
had left a thousand-pound bomb in 
a field scarcely a hundred yards from 
the mission. All that remained of 
some local folk, working on it for 
the metal, was a piece of shirt as big 
as a hanky. Sister Rose Victor and 
the five Chinese Sisters at the con- 
vent got quite a fright. The war is 
not entirely over yet.” 





The Log Carrier. When war broke 
out, the Japanese put Father Patrick 
J. Byrne, of Wash- ag 

ington, D. C., in 4 
custody, at first con- 
fining him to his 
quarters. ““T divided 
my time,” he ex- 
plains, ‘““between 
studying Japanese 
and carrying heavy 
logs of firewood. 
One under each arm, I would speed 
in circles around a spacious apart- 
ment on the second floor. A neighbor, 
cleaning her second-floor windows 





Father Byrne 
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one day, espied me and almost fell 
off her perch. She knew I was crazy; 
myself, I was veering around to the 
same unprejudiced opinion. But 
those vicious circles in the January 
air kept the old man in the running.” 


Free to Fly. On arriving in the Mary- 
knoll mission of Los Rios Province, 
in Ecuador, Father 
Christopher Ww. 
Gibbons of New 
York City found 
marriage conditions . 


ee £ 
at low ebb. The “a 





faith was still there 
— marriage, every- ; 

body agreed, is in- Father Gibbons 
dissoluble — but who wants to tie up 
forever? “One woman,” explains 
Father Gibbons, “gave, as an excuse 
for not getting married, the fact that 
her husband would be able to beat 
her if she were joined to him so. If 
she would keep the status quo, then 
she could run away if the going be- 
came too tough.” 


On the Bench. “Not all is beer and 
skittles in the South China missions, ’ 
remarked a Maryknoller recently, 
and then he quoted from a letter of 
Father Stephen B. Edmonds, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, now sta- 
tioned at Paksha. A village of Chris- 
tians had lost their faith, and Father 
Edmonds went to bring them back, 
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only to meet with coldness. “I was 
given no greeting; no cup of tea was 
offered me in welcome; I was simply 
ignored. They kept their soon cal 
not giving me a §& sn 
place to sleep, so 1 
looked about and © 
found, against a 
wall, a bench just § 
wide enough to lie } 
down on. There I : 
slept, out in the Fother Stina 
open but with 

enough covering for the night. I felt 
close to the Lord as I dozed off.”’ 





The Pope in the Ring. In Talca, 


Chile, Father James V. Manning of 


Richmond Hill, New York, conducts 
the _ XIII Institute. This is a 
labor school for Ca- 
tholic leaders. 
Sports figure promi- 
nently. “Our box- 
ing team has been 
» going to town,’’ 
writes Father Man- 
ning. “Recently the 
Catholic University 
of Santiago sent its team against the 
combined Talca teams, and our boys 
conducted themselves very well in- 
deed. I often gasp as I hear the 
crowd yell, ‘Kill him, Leo Thir- 
teenth!’ Surely the Pope never 
dreamed that this would be part of 
the reaction to his encyclicals.”’ 


Father Manning 
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The Sacrifice. Father James J. Logue, 
of New York City, now stationed at 
Sena in the Bolivian jungle, de- 
scribes graphically what it means for 
a family to send its children to 
school. “I rolled from my weary 
mule and ambled into the hut. 
‘School opens in Sena next week,’ I 
said. ‘I’ve come for the children.’ 
There was silence. Alcibiades and 
Grariel, the two youngsters, casually 
picked up the shotgun and slipped 
away into the woods, Jose, the 
father, looked drawn. The two boys 
helped him gather rubber; he must 
now work eleven hours to make up 
for them. The mother set her lips in 
a hard straight line. | yen ea 
The boys gone, she 
must pound rice for | 
two hours daily and © 
watch the . smaller 
fry. ‘But, Jose,’ she 
cried resolutely, ‘I 
want my boys to be 
people, not savages!” 
That was all. A good night’s sleep, 
Mass, and then the two kiddoes were 
placed behind me on the rump of 
the mule, each with an extra pair of 
pants and a shirt slung over his 
shoulders. We were off to Sena and 
school.” 








Father Logue 


China’s Internuncio. Archbishop An- 
tonio Riberi, the Pope’s first Inter- 
nuncio to China, took dinner at the 
Maryknoll House in Rome recently. 
“He speaks very good English,” 
comes the report, “and is now en- 
thusiastically studying Chinese. A 
favorite motto of his -is ‘Keep 
smiling!’ ”’ 








Maryknoll Sisters 
operate again 
in the Philippines 


by Sister Maria del Rey 


In Malabon’s old Spanish church, 
still majestic though half ruined, a 
benchful of ragged, squirming, little 
Filipinos faced me, expectantly. 

“Ilan ang mga Diyos? (How many 
Gods are there?)” I asked, hoping 
they could understand my brand- 
new dialect. 

A promising crop of hands went 
up, some with three, four, or five 
fingers raised. Lucia, at the end, had 
even called upon both hands to 
show eight Gods in all. I searched 
the roll for a likely victim to call on. 
Ah, Pacifico! 

** Pacifico, ilan ang mga Diyos?” 

There was no answer. Everyone 
rolled his eyes at his neighbor. 

**Pacifico! Where is Pacifico?” 

Nobody knew; oh, no, nobody 
knew. Then someone not in the con- 
spiracy pointed wildly under the 
bench. 

‘Doon! There-o, there-o, Madre!” 

There-o he was, and no one more 
pacific. Sound asleep on the tile 
floor! 


Sister Moira holds aloft one of 
many of the pre-school charges 
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We left him in peace and quietly 
moved ourselves, and the great 
question of how many Gods there 
are, to another corner of the crum- 
bling old church. 

That was in the old days — the 
heartbreaking days; the days, fifteen 
years ago, when it seemed that no 
one in Malabon cared enough about 
God to find out if He was one or 
twenty. Those were the days when 
three of us sallied into church with 
charts and pictures one afternoon, 
to find only one pupil to be divided 
among us; the days when a new stu- 
dent in the school was cause for 
fervent gratitude, a tragedy averted. 
Those were the days when we dug 
the foundations. 

Pacifico would stand no chance of 
a quiet siesta beneath the bench 
nowadays. A zealous young catechist 
would drag him forth to answer 
simply, clearly, and politely. Indeed, 
Pacifico himself is now a catechist. 
He is at the church door every Sun- 
day afternoon, with the majority of 
the juniors of his neighborhood under 
his eye. He shoos them in before him 
and sets up school with three pewfuls 
who daren’t even wiggle. 

Pacifico is one of twenty-five teach- 
ers, selected from the St. James 
Academy student body of more than 
goo. He and his fellow Catholic 
Actionists teach more than 400 pupils 
every Sunday. Last year, more than 
150 poor children (and they really 
know how to be poor here) received 
First Holy Communion under their 
instruction. 

We have the same monastery build- 


Sister Fidelis handles a minor 
emergency for one of the neighbors 
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ing as in the old days, but it’s really 
twice as big. Every morning it fills 
with students, who study until half 
past twelve. Then another group 
comes, to stay until five o’clock. Only 
so, Can we accommodate the crowds. 
In addition, we have the auditorium, 
a big Quonset hut set up since libera- 
tion and serving for classrooms. 
Even so, there are thousands here 
we do not touch. 

And so it is throughout the Mary- 
knoll missions in the Philippines. 
They need prayers and they need 
Sisters—prayers that faith may flour- 
ish in the hearts of the people, and 
strong Christian hope may replace 
the fears of war years. 

In Baguio, Mountain Province, 
where the Sisters do catechetical 
work among the Igorots and conduct 
an elementary school, the sting of 
war is still very evident, even among 
the children. “Instead of the usual 
fairy-tale prattle, the little tots tell 
how many of the enemy their fathers 
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killed; how one or other of their 
parents was taken by the military 
police and tortured to death; the 
way in which they saw their rela- 
tives and friends decapitated by 
shrapnel, or their bodies riddled with 
bullets,” writes a Maryknoll Sister 
stationed there. 

From Lucena, a city forty miles 
outside Manila, one of the Sisters 
writes: “Classes have begun again, 
and this time we were almost over- 
whelmed with the numbers. We have 
many more than last year, with in- 
numerable names on the waiting list. 
Our enrollment is 560.” 

At the present writing, Maryknoll 
Normal College, established in Ma- 
labon in 1926 and later transferred 
to Manila, has not been reopened. 
At the end of the war, the building 
was found to be totally demolished. 

For twenty years (counting time 
out for the war), the Maryknoll Sis- 
ters conducted a residence, St. Mary’s 
Hall, for Catholic girls attending 
secular colleges and universities in 
the city of Manila. Study clubs, lec- 
tures, doctrine courses, and an ex- 
cellent Catholic library supplied the 
spiritual influence needed to “Chris- 
tianize”’ their education. Finding the 


March 


building almost completely in ruins 
at the end of the war, the Sisters 
were not able to reoccupy it immedi- 
ately. But reoccupy it they did, at 
the earliest possible moment, and 
they set the date for the reopening 
of St. Mary’s Hall to coincide with 
the opening date for the University 
of the Philippines this year. 

“The workmen are still around 
and will be for many more days,” 
wrote one of the Sisters, “but in 
spite of many jobs still to be done, 
we did accept girls — about eighty 
of them. Then our troubles began! 

“Two days before opening, there 
were no beds, though several were 
in the offing. Finally twenty-four 
army cots arrived, and at least we 
had a place for everyone to sleep. 
Some army friends brought us study 
tables, and Father Sheridan and 
Father Gough brought a supply of 
tables, chairs, and office equipment. 
Finally, we had a place for each girl 
to study, and a chair apiece! 

“We had a hard time getting food 
and many other things we needed to 
run a house — and it still is difficult 
to get those things. Right now, how- 
ever, the local problem is an epidemic 
of burglary.” 





Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll P.O., New York 








Dear Sisters: 

I enclose herewith $ to be used for the direct work of saving souls. 
Name 

Street 

City, Xone State 








As long as possible, I will send $. 


each month for the 





support of a Maryknoll Sister. 


1947 


The . 
Forgotten Shilling 


In an East African village in 1913, 
a score of Negro boys were preparing 
for First Communion. Best in the 
class were Max and Sebastian, who 
were bosom friends. 

On the afternoon before the great 
event, a poisonous snake bit Max in 
the leg. Frantically he rushed into 
his mother’s arms, moaning in pain. 
The local practitioner and the priest 
both tried their best, but they could 
not save him. Just before Max died, 
the priest gave him the Holy Com- 
munion he had expected to receive 
the following morning. 

Sebastian was desolate. Immedi- 
ately after Mass the next day, he 
went to console Max’s mother. 
“Please take this in memory of Max,” 
he said, giving her a shilling, his own 
father’s gift. 

Years passed. Sebastian went south 
to the mines and became dissolute. 
He fell sick, but when the priest 
called he refused to see him. 


News of this drifted back to East 


Africa. Quietly Max’s mother set out 
and walked until she reached the 
hospital at the mines. 

Sebastian would hardly greet her 
as she took a place by his bed. After 
a while she brought out the bright 
shilling, which she had treasured 
through the years, and spoke of Max. 
As the hours passed, Sebastian lost 
his callousness. 

“You ought to come back to God, 
Sebastian,” said the old lady. “Max 
would be very pleased.” 

“Call the priest,’ said Sebastian, 
tears glistening in his eyes. 
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Put these BOOKS 
to WORK 


Tales of Xavier....... $2.50 
Call for Forty Thousand. 3.00° 
Sisters of Maryknoll... 2.50 
Chungking Listening Post 2.50 
Men of Maryknoll..... 1.00 
All the Day Long 2.50 
Tar Heel Apostie 2.50 





When the Sorghum Was High.......... 2.00 
March Into Tomorrow......ceeeeceeres 2.00 
One Inch of Splendor.........eeeeeees 1.00 
Across a World (paper)............ Sea Tee 
Maryknoll Mission Letters 

(Ten volumes) Each vol.........es000% .50 
Our Neighbors the Chinese............ .35 
Our Neighbors the Koreans.......... Px F) 
Our Neighbors of the Andes .......... 35 


— For PRIESTS and TEACHERS — 











The Priest and World Vision. .......... 1.00 
World Christianity. ........esseeeeees 1.00 
AC tary on the Apostolic Faculties 2.00 
Maryknoll Spiritual Directory........... 2.00 
Religion Teacher and the World 
Lessons and stories for class: 
Voll, Grades Gln. oc ccivccciccces 1.25 
Vol. Il, Grades IV-VI ........000. 1.25 
JUVENILES 
Lo-Ting Books 
Set of 5 books, boxed.......ceeees 4.50 
Set of 5 books, pamphlet edition..... 1.50 


MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF 
MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 








Popping humor, 
bushels 


_ of genuine spunk 


' by Bishop James E. Walsh 


Saint Mary’s Seminary had seen 
| few like him, did not quite know 
what to make of him, gradually 
learned never to be surprised at him, 
soon ceased all attempts to catalogue 
- hin, resigried itself to the unpredict- 
able and irrepressible antics that 
characterized him, and decided 
+ rightly — with its wise and sure in- 
» stinct for the just appraisal of priestly 
© vocation— to bank on the sunny 
character and generous heart it 
discerned in him. The attitude of 


~ the Seminary was correct, as events 


showed. The Sulpician Fathers knew 
their man. 

Robert J. Cairns was not a breaker 
of seminary rules. He shattered noth- 
ing but precedents. He subtracted 
nothing from the full program of 
© spiritual and intellectual training 
* and practice required of candidates 
for the priesthood. What he added 
| was a certain unique and character- 
istic individuality of spirit all his 
own. He was an excellent semina- 
rian, and he was also himself. 

Father Cairns had a background 


>. out of the common, and one that 


prepared him providentially for his 


exacting and heroic missionary ca- 
reer. He was Scottish and proud of 
it, and he was also the quintessence 
of the typical American in all his 
traits and attitudes. He was born in 
Glasgow, and he was raised in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts; both cities 
left their mark upon him. He learned 
the meaning of work when yet very 
young: he grew up in a large family 
of limited means, where everybody 
hustled, and he knew early struggle. 
He decided to put himself through 
Holy Cross College, and there the 
bustling little man endeared himself 
to everybody in the famous school. 

From Holy Cross in Worcester to 
Saint Mary’s in Baltimore’ was a 
quick transition. He carried with 
him all his bubbling and bounding 
jokes and enthusiasms. But there was 
also the hardy character of a man 
who had grown up inured to work 
and discipline. Halfway through his 
course, he quietly told the Seminary 
superiors that he felt he had a mis- 
sion vocation and wished to transfer 
to Maryknoll. 

In some respects China must have 
been a hard and unpalatable pre- 
scription for Father Cairns, but in 
all the essentials of character he was 
well and providentially prepared to 
cope with it. He was older than the 
average on his arrival in the mission 
field, and he was not a _ natural 
linguist. That called for laborious 
effort and rugged perseverance in re- 
gard to the two great key problems 
of mission success — adjustment to 








Father Cairns had to fight hard to master the Chinese language but was a 
“natural” in taking to Chinese ways. he demonstrates with chopsticks 
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mission life and equipment for mis- 
sion work. He had all the sacrifice 
needed for the one, and all the in- 
dustry required for the other. He 
rounded out gradually into an effi- 
cient missioner who felt thoroughly 
at home in the Orient and found his 
way through the intricate pattern of 
its life knowingly and well. 

On the other hand, there was also 
much about his new life that made 
a strong appeal to his natural tastes. 
He was a born pioneer, with a com- 
plete disregard for physical hard- 
ships and the bravery of a lion in 
difficult situations. Nothing daunted 
him. No work was hard enough, and 
no mission forlorn enough, to dim 
his unconquerable optimism. Adver- 
sity brought out his best qualities, 
and he was in his element when 
coping with it. He was also a born 
mixer who made friends with any- 
body and everybody, whether they 
liked it or not. The human side of 
the Chinese attracted him, and his 
own warm human traits made him 
attractive to them. He was never a 





The Maryknoll of Colombia 


Colombia, in South America, has 
a foreign mission society whose 
history is strikingly like that of 
Maryknoll. It was founded on the 
same feast, that of SS. Peter and 
Paul, June 29th, but in 1927 instead 
of 1911. It is, like Maryknoll, a 
society of secular clergy. Like 
Maryknoll, it has from the start 
outgrown all its buildings. After 
twenty years it already has some 
50 priests and 250 candidates. 

















stranger among his people. He ap- 
proached them with the love of a 
friend and the democracy of a 
brother, and soon those who knew 
him came to appreciate and love 
him in return. 

His first station was Hong Kong. 
There he acted as procurator for 
the newly developing Maryknoll mis- 
sions of South China. Hong Kong 
is a crossroads and a melting pot, 
where Father Sandy Cairns had 
ample scope for both his business 
abilities and his genius for making 
friends. He soon became a familiar 
and respected figure in the little 
colony. He is remembered there to 
this day for his sunny good nature 
and his earnest, priestly zeal. Later 
he went in turn to the missions of 
Fachow, Sunchong, Toishan, and 
Sancian Island. He also passed an 
important interlude doing a special 
piece of mission work in the city of 
Canton. His activities thus took him 
over a wide area and gave him a 
wide acquaintanceship. He was one 
of the best and most widely known of 
all the Maryknoll missioners in 
South China. 

The present writer spent many 
years in the same South China mis- 
sion with Father Saridy, enjoyed his 
sunny companionship, profited by 
his priestly example, accompanied 
him on many arduous mission trips, 
spent many vacations with him — in- 
cluding an involuntary one under 
detention in a bandit camp, shared 
his joys and his dangers alike, knew 
him intimately, and loved him with 
a strong affection. Others will re- 
member his bounding spirits, his 
constant energy, his unfailing kind- 
ness, and many other attractive 
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traits; but there is one companion in 
arms who treasures most the recol- 
lection of his simple, rugged, un- 
flinching, unquestioning bravery in 
the face of every sort of obstacle and 
hardship. We were stoned out of a 
village on one occasion, without the 
least cessation pf the bubbling: jokes 
on his lips or the blithe smile on his 
face. We were ushered out of another 
village, and put on a sampan in 
which we drifted around the bay for 
twenty hours with nothing to eat 
and no place to go, but he was as 
buoyant and cheerful at the end of 
the episode as at the beginning. We 
were held prisoners for a week in a 
bandit stronghold, with guns pop- 
ping night and day in the hands of 
our opium-sodden hosts, and we ; 
finally ran a gantlet between the f " 

fire of marauding bandits and aveng- oo A Sister and her friend from 
ing soldiers to extricate ourselves au oe er, Mass. Below: Father 
from the tedious hospitality; but illis visits Father Sandy at Sancian 
there was no time when he showed ene 
the slightest consciousness of any 
danger, and there was no place 
where he feared to tread. “Never say 
die!” could have been his motto. 
He had courage. 

The war found Father Cairns at 
his post, and the military took him 
away as a prisoner from his uphill, 
unresponsive, unfruitful, but beloved 
mission of Sancian Island. He was 
never seen again. It was reported 
that he was shot or drowned, or 
both, while crossing the bay to the 
mainland. If so, he died a stone’s 
throw from the spot where his loved 
model and predecessor, Saint Francis 
Xavier, ‘breathed his last. However 
death came, it is certain that it 
found that generous, ardent, lionlike 
little missioner ready for it. 
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When a shack 
in Shantytown ° 
became a palace . 


by J. Gerard Grondin 


Quevedo’s streets are filled in with 
gravel and rock. The work was done 
by a passing caravan of road-con- 
struction machinery on its way to 
build a road in a more advanced 
region of Ecuador. The work was a 
small thing for the building com- 
pany. But for Quevedo it meant an 
almost-undreamed-of freedom, free- 
dom from mud for the five thousand 
inhabitants even during the rainy 
season. 


We walked along the curved row 
of houses and shops that form Main 
Street, hugging their fronts for pro- 
tection from the tropical sun. The 
sick call, for such was our errand on 
that steaming afternoon, was in the 
upper town. It was not pleasant 
walking on the rocks. Most of them 
are about the size of a large egg. 
Yet the youth who had come to call 
me walked on apparently uncon- 
cerned. He was barefoot, and wore 
a clean shirt with a very visible 
patch, and old trousers. 

At the top of the hill, we turned 


to the right through some knee-high: 


grass and brush. Like all bamboo 
huts. there, the one we approached 
was elevated about five feet above 
the ground. Two notched sticks sloped 
from the door to the ground. Lifting 
my cassock above my knees, I walked 
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up the unnailed and untied sticks 
successfully, and was shown into the 
sickroom. 

The room had no opening other 
than the door. The heat and obscu- 
rity were oppressive. At my left, at 
elbow’s height, was a dirty mosquito 
net, smelling of mold. I looked for 
at least the customary bamboo bed. 
Finally I realized that what I had 
dismissed as a pile of rags in the 
corner was the patient. 

I opened my sick-call bag and lit 
a candle. Then only did I see the 
drawn face turned on me so anxious- 
ly, and I became conscious of the 
sound of raspy. breathing. When I 
shifted my weight so as to kneel, I 
thought I was going through the 
pliable bamboo floor. 

Several people had crowded into 
the room. I found that the patient’s 
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Unction. Her common-law husband 
was willing to be married properly, 
but some instruction was needed; 
moreover, we were obliged to wait 
for the civil license. So I planned to 
have the marriage the next day. 

For the time being, I simply told 
her and them that the good Jesus 
performed a great miracle: He made 
Himself appear as a little white 
Host. If she should get even the 
slightest bit weaker, the others should 
call me immediately, and I would 
bring Jesus to her. She would receive 
Him into her very self, and she 
should ask Him to cure her or, if 
that was not His wish, to take her 
to heaven with Him. 

The following day found Urbana 
remarkably improved. When I re- 
turned, I saw that her room was 
swept, a poncho was neatly laid 


IN THE SUN 


name was Urbana. Someone said 
she must be about twenty-eight years 
old, and nobody took exception. The 
sick woman’s face was of undefinable 
age. It wasn’t wrinkled; it was just 
suffering. 

“These are her little boys,” said 
an elderly woman, whose hand and 
wrist were blotched with ugly sores. 
One boy looked about eight years 
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old; the other, three or four years _ 


older. 

Someone had taught Urbana the 
“Hail Mary,” but she had never re- 
ceived the sacraments. With some 
help, she made her first confession, 
and then I administered Extreme 


under- her and a light blanket over 
her, and peace shone on her face. 
The house itself somehow did not 
seem the ugly wreck of the day be- 
fore. I know Jesus brought peace to 
that house; I know He struck the 
light of charity that made-the house 
a bit more livable, and found a 
blanket for His ailing daughter. 

Like Urbana, her friends learn 
slowly and have many obstacles to 
overcome. But we hope that a few 
of them at least will be ready soon 
to receive First Communion. It is 
a rare privilege to walk the ‘streets 
with Jesus and witness His silent 
wonders. 
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Padre thought 
the Church 


was haunted 


by Francis J. Mulligan 


Our church in Portezuelo used to 
be the nightly haunt of an owl. 
Walking down the aisle of the 
church, I was often nearly scared out 
of my wits by a swooping, white 
swish, which just missed my head. 
The damage to my nerves was 
negligible compared to that done to 
the statues and benches. So we 
began to plot ways and means to 
rid the church of the unwelcome bird. 

The most promising idea was that 
of litthe Pedro, the Huckleberry Finn 
of this village in Chile. Pedro’s plan 
was risky, because it meant climbing 


the church tower in fly style. Years 
ago there had been a stairway lead- 
ing to the tower, but the earthquake 
of 1929 had tumbled it to the ground. 
We consented to the plan because 
we knew Pedro. He wasn’t an honor 
student in school, and he seldom 
darkened the inside of the church. 
But Pedro could perch on the highest 
limb of the highest tree, to count the 
number of recently laid bird’s eggs. 
He could let out a screech that would 
send every dog in the village rushing 
to chase the pigs out of the plaza. 
He had a way with all beasts and 
birds, and they respected him. So 
we knew we had an expert to help. 
Pedro, with his short legs and 
chubby brown hands, scaled the 
walls of the church and reached the 
roof. Hundreds of people stood in 
the park across the street, cheering 
his every move. With skill and poise, 
he crawled along the roof and at- 
tained the tower. As he entered it, 
the crowd let out a lusty cheer, be- 
cause he had not let them down. The 
undertaking was Chile against the 
world, as it were, and the world that 
night was represented by “Gringo” 
Padres. We had the Faith in common, 
so it was a question of patriotism. 
Pedro could not disappoint his 


Pedro, the Huckleberry Finn 
of Portezuelo, with his owl 
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fellow countrymen. His heroism 
would add inches to their stature 
and glory to his country. 

Our cheers were interrupted by 
the familiar white streak, which 
came out of the west and perched on 
the bell tower, surveying the sur- 
roundings. The owl’s mistake was 
made in looking outside, instead of 
inside, the tower. Immediately, Pedro 
reached out and clutched the bird. 
There was a clapping of wings and 
a wild hiss — and I feared that the 
captor, for the rest of his life, would 
be sitting on a street corner with a 
cup in his hand, begging for pennies. 

But Pedro, who couldn’t tell who 
made the world, knew much about 
the creatures in it; and he managed 
so that the long, sharp claws of the 
owl never even scraped the dirt off 
his arms! Anxiously we watched our 
hero’s descent. He was an old-timer 
at this game, and our fears proved 
unfounded. Amid the applause of 
the populace, a safe-and-sound Pedro 
offered me his catch. 

I thanked the boy heartily and 
asked what I should do with the bird. 


Pedro replied that it would make a 
wonderful soup. I accepted the gift, 
and promised to keep it alive (though 
anxious to see it smothered in gravy) 
until the all-important photograph of 
victor and vanquished could be 
taken on the following day. 

Pedro chirped like a cricket when 
we took his picture, but he became a 
bit sad when he found that it was not 
to be made into a “‘talkie.”” He had 
heard about such things and was 
eager to see and hear himself in the 
“‘movies.”” 

As to Pedro’s spiritual progress, I 
know little now, because I have been 
transferred to a new mission. But I 
do know that he was a lad whose 
grime was chiefly on the outside — 
very little of it had penetrated his 
soul. So I must take a day off pretty 
soon, and follow the mountain trail 
to the little village of Portezuelo, to 
learn how Pedro is doing in his study 


‘of the catechism. No doubt, under 


the able eye of Padre Tomasito Plun- 
kett, he has become a model of per- 
fection and will soon begin preparing 
to assist at the altar. 





TALES OF XAVIER by Bishop Walsh of Maryknoll 


Written with a mixture of zest and humor special to the author 





‘ur Neighbors of the Andes 


— quite enchanting. Sheed & Ward $2.50 
Our Neighbors the Chinese Very ably prepared pictures of 
Our Neighbors the Koreans the peoples of these lands. Single 


copies, 35c, three copies for $1.00, 
$3.50 a dozen. 





A COMMENTARY ON THE APOSTOLIC FACULTIES by F. J. Winslow of Maryknoll. 


A useful volume for Canon Law specialists. 


Field Afar Press, $2.00 
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It may be a bit early to criticize 
the theater in China. Like everything 
else'in modern China, the drama is 
still in infancy, and only a doting 
parent can see features in a chubby 
infant. But, like all other moderniza- 
tion, the drama has taken hold 
quickly and spread rapidly. 

The modern Chinese play has 
much in common with the centuries- 
old Chinese operatic drama. The 
old-style play, kept to narrow tradi- 
tional themes based on classical 
romances and sung to tunes drowned 
by cymbals, drums, and shrill string 
instruments, at first thought has 
little resemblance to the modern 
spoken play, which seems to follow 
Western lines. But basically they 
both emphasize an historical, rather 
than a psychological, problem. In 
both, the Westerner waits in vain 
for a climax: beyond mere chrono- 
logical development of the plot. 

In both, the plot is well known to 
the audience: in the old drama, from 
books read since childhood; and in 
the new modern play, from the 
story completely printed in the pro- 


Chinese Theater 


The audience knows the plot 
and the actors are seldom heard 
but real art struts the boards 


by Bishop Francis X. Ford 


gram. ‘There is, therefore, little 
element of surprise from scene to 
scene. The hero or villain is such 
from the outset, and acts consistently 
throughout; the types do not de- 
velop, and suspense is absent. 

It is true that many of the old- 
style dramas told a story with unity 
of cast and theme. But the vast 
majority are based on episodes from 
the heroic saga of the establishment 
of the Three Kingdoms, and they are 
more in the nature of an animated 
tableau such as was presented on the 
Western stage in “‘Victoria Regina” 
— the play that had such a long run 
in New York a decade ago. The old 
drama’s semihistorical legends are 
well known to even the most rustic 
villager, and the Shakespearean ab- 
sence of curtains or scenery allows 
dozens of episodes to follow one 
another without interrelation. 

The modern play in China adheres 
closely to Western concepts of unity 
of plot and is restricted to one 
theme, but there is little evolution 
of character as the play progresses. 

William ‘Lyon Phelps character- 
QUIZ ANSWERS— Page 29. 1. Bolivia, 2. 
Japan, 3. Peru, 4. Tanganyika, Africa, 
5. China. 
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izes Russian plays as centrifugal and 
European plays as centripetal, be- 
cause the Western play concentrates 
attention on the actors’ intimate, 
personal reactions, while the Russian 
play presents a problem of universal 
conditions. The Chinese drama also 
may be classified as centrifugal, and 
this characteristic, common to both, 
may be found on study to be com- 
mon to the whole of Asia. Strictly, 
Asiatic dramas are not “problem” 
plays that demand solution on the 
part of the individual, but state- 
ments of events without suspense. 
One effect of such treatment is the 
quality of the attention demanded 
of the audience. With little need to 
concentrate on a _ problem, the 
audience becomes in reality visitors, 
and they contemplate the scene 
rather than listen to the plot. This 
may perhaps explain to the be- 
wildered foreigner the freedom of 
speech and noise allowed and prac- 
ticed by the audience in any Chinese 
theater, and the lack of clear articu- 
lation on the part of the actors. 
Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the Chinese play, at least to a 
missioner, is its expression of the 
religious mind of the Chinese. The 
plays are strictly morality plays in a 
very broad sense. The old-style play 
is permeated with superstition, and 
whatever action is 
evident is the re- 
sult of supernatu- 
ral intervention. 
The modern play, 
of course, avoids 
superstition or in- 
troduces it only in 
derision, but un- 
consciously por- 
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trays the modern mind by its total 
unmorality. Emotion of any sort 
hardly enters into the theme; prob- 
lems of love or sex or anger or 
murder are rarely, if ever, treated; 
nor is any attempt made to present 
the simple, happy, calm life of vil- 
lage folk. Family life is usually 
portrayed as a sterile relationship 
reminiscent of hotel existence. 
Women —a new element on the 
Chinese stage — are always vacuous 
though verbose, mere stage prop- 
erties without influence on the 
theme, unemotional, and interesting 
only because of their numerous 
changes of costume. 

The modern stage, it must be ad- 
mitted, reflects accurately one phase 
of pagan life — that of the weak and 
numerically small element that lives 
in port cities. This is probably due 
to the fact that the playwrights of 
China are a narrow clique of city 
bohemians, whose themes are re- 
stricted to the unconventional and 
insecure life of commercial clerks. 
There is an honest attempt to por- 
tray such a life. 

At first sight, it would appear 
that the Chinese theater is in its 
infancy and that this infancy is 
responsible for the immature, shal- 
low themes. But such an explana- 
tion may be too simple. ‘The answer 
might be that 
modern paganism 
cannot rise to the 
vision of great 
themes, and can- 
not treat simple 
ones profoundly, 
because all art 
ultimately 
religious. 
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Crucifixes for the homes of Mayan Indians 
are needed in large numbers by Father Lee 
in Mexico. The crucifixes cost $2 each. 
The Indians are too poor to buy their own. 


The Maryknoll Chapel for our Seminary 
is still a dream; it will be built when means 
and material are available. But we are 
planning it now. If you would like to con- 
tribute — from $1 to $10,000 — we shall 
be most grateful for whatever you give. 


Fingers Were Made Before Forks, but 
native seminarians in Peru, nevertheless, 
need proper table equipment when they 
dine. A set of knife, fork, and spoon costs 
$1.50 in the mission area; we need ten such 
sets. 


Se Habla Espanol. Books in Spanish, or 
money to buy them, will help Father Fritz 
of Cavinas, Bolivia. Volumes (religious, 
secular, reference), or money to buy them, 
will be forwarded to him for his mission 
library. 


Native Seminarians are the clergy of to- 
morrow. A bishop, with $15 a month for 
each student, can keep chosen boys mov- 
ing forward toward the priesthood in 
China, Japan, Peru, or Guatemala. 


What Is Duffel? A kind of woolen cloth, 
says the dictionary — or supplies kept in 
a duffel bag. Such a bag, for carrying 
mission equipment, is needed by each 
Maryknoller in Africa. One bag costs $4. 












MARYKNOLL 
WANT ADS 


Money Makes The Car Go. Father 
Logue moves from mission to mission, 
along the shores of the Amazon River by 
outboard motorboat. He uses twenty gal- 
lons of gasoline a month, and in that area 
“gas” costs $1 a gallon. Will someone buy 
the needed fuel for him? 


The Heart Of A Church is its altar: the 
heart of the altar is the tabernacle. A 
tabernacle is needed for a new Maryknoll 
mission in Korea. Nothing elaborate, its 
cost will be only $80. 


A Church For Chile — perhaps in mem- 
ory of someone you hold dear — as a house 
of prayer for Father Cappel’s~ people, 
would be a magnificent gift! It can be 
built for about $5,000. 


Let Your Light Shine Before Men in 
the Bolivian mission at Cochabamba. A 
sanctuary light, costing $50, is requested. 
Will it be your gift? 


High Mass Needs Song, and song needs 
organ music to lift up the hearts of our 
people. Will some Maryknoll Members 
give part or all of $100, to buy a modest 
little portable organ for a church in 
Quintana Roo, Mexico? 


It Is Impossible to buy athletic equip- 
ment in China. Father Cyril Hirst asks our 
help in securing baseballs and bats and 
gloves, basketballs, boxing gloves, tennis 
rackets and balls, any type of athletic 
material, used or new. Donations may be 
sent to Maryknoll. 
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Maryknoll in — Needs 


_ Education of the poor. + 50 
- Catholic Action ile ais. SOO 
Altar candles for yeors ve ; 50 
Mass wine for yeor . . . . 30 
Hosts for year... 1... 25 
Education of native priest. .» 1,500 
Support of native Sister (monthly) 15 
Support of missioner (monthly) 30 
Sanatorium support (monthly) 500 
Catholic press work (monthly) 150 
Vegetable seeds 
Garden tools 


When making your will, remember Maryknoll’s legal title is 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, Inc. 
Send for the free booklet, The Making of a Catholic Will. 
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